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ADDRESS. 


Mr.  President,  Neighbors,  and  Friends  : 

I  little  anticipated,  on  the  second  day  of  April,  1864,  when  I  had 
the  honor  to  recite,  as  best  I  could,  the  history  of  our  Concord  schools 
at  the  dedication  of  the  immediate  predecessor  of  this  building,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  some  two  years  and  a  half  ago  (April  25,  1888), 
that  I  should  live  to  see  its  successor — much  less  that  I  should  be  call¬ 
ed  to  a  similar  service  at  its  consecration.  But  things  stranger  than 
any  in  wildest  dreamings  are  continually  occurring  in  the  experience  of 
us  all,  and  solidifying  into  unexpected  facts.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
proposition  my  errand  here  to-day  is  an  humble  illustration. 

As  I  look  backward  on  this  occasion — for  I  cannot  look  forward — 
I  naturally  recall  the  joy  which,  twenty-four  years  ago,  filled  the  hearts 
of  our  people  at  the  realization  of  hopes  long  cherished,  often  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  finally  realized  in  the  completion  of  the  Concord 
school-house  system  of  that  time.  I  naturally  recall  the  great  audience 
of  women  and  men  which  filled  the  spacious  hall  of  the  house  which 
they  had  met  to  consecrate  to  its  appropriate  uses.  I  naturally  recall 
the  nine  men  then  constituting  our  Board  of  Education,  all  interested 
and  participating  in  the  general  joy. 

Of  these  nine  men,  only  one,  Mr.  P.  Brainard  Cogswell,  is  now 
upon  the  board,  still  further  extending  a  continuous  membership  of 
more  than  thirty  years.  In  point  of  service,  he  is  the  oldest  commit¬ 
tee  man  in  Concord,  probably  the  oldest  in  the  state.  I  know  I  voice 
the  sentiment  of  all  your  hearts  when  I  repeat  to  him  the  salutation 
of  Babylon’s  queen  to  her  royal  husband,  and  say,  O  Cogswell,  “  live 
forever !  ” 

Four  of  these  nine  men — Dr.  Jesse  P.  Bancroft,  Hon.  Lyman  D. 
Stevens,  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Eastman,  and  your  speaker — although  no 
longer  members  of  the  board,  still  live  in  warm  sympathy  with  its 
great  purposes. 

The  remaining  four,  after  creditable  lives,  have  passed  through  the 
parting  in  the  veil  which  conceals  from  us  the  hereafter. 
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In  the  order  of  their  going,  Hazen  Pickering,  Esq.,  went  first,  on 
the  23d  day  of  January,  1872.  For  many  years  before  his  advent  to* 
Concord,  he  had  been  an  able  teacher  of  public  schools,  and  he  brought 
to  the  board  a  broad  educational  experience.  His  intelligent  judg¬ 
ment,  his  uniform  courtesy,  and  his  probity  secured  to  him  the  high¬ 
est  esteem  of  his  associates.  Some  six  years  later,  and  suddenly,  on 
the  5th  day  of  May,  1878,  John  V.  Barron,  Esq.,  disappeared  from 
the  business  circles  of  our  city,  and  his  name  was  starred  upon  the 
board’s  roll  of  members.  He  had  entered  its  membership  with  some 
diffidence,  from  a  want  of  experience  in  school  matters,  but  he  had 
brought  to  its  work  great  business  capacity,  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
springs  of  human  action,  and  a  willingness  to  meet  his  full  share  of 
the  duties  assigned  him ; — all  qualities  of  inestimable  value  in  further¬ 
ing  the  varied  interests  of  a  school-district  as  populous  as  this. 

On  the  26th  day  of  March,  1879,  Prof.  David  Patten,  D.  D.,  died. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  professor  in  the  faculty  of  the  Methodist 
General  Biblical  Institute  of  this  city,  and  subsequently  in  that  of  the 
Boston  University.  He  was  a  fine-grained  man,  modest,  genial,  schol¬ 
arly,  able.  Of  his  large  ability  and  his  valuable  time  he  gave  liberally 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  schools. 

The  last  of  this  four  to  leave  us  was  Judge  Asa  Fowler,  who  died 
at  San  Rafael,  Cal.,  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  1885.  His  person  and 
features  are  familiar  to  most  of  you.  For  a  generation  and  more,  he 
manifested  a  continuous  interest  in  our  schools,  and  was  free  in  ren¬ 
dering  them  such  service  as  they  required  at  his  hands.  He  was  the 
second  president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  for  many  years,  a  dili¬ 
gent  attendant  of  its  meetings.  Of  broad  experience  in  school  mat¬ 
ters,  calm,  judicious,  watchful,  hopeful,  his  opinions  had  weight  with 
his  associates  and  were  influential  in  moulding  the  policy  of  the  board. 

Thi  *ee  different  school-houses  have  occupied  this  site  previous  to 
the  erection  of  this  one.  The  first  was  a  one-story  structure  of  wood, 
surmounted  by  a  belfry  and  bell,  and  designated  the  Bell  school-house, 
in  distinction  from  the  two-story  brick  house  at  the  north  end, 
which  had  a  belfry  hut  no  bell ; 1  and  the  one-story  brick  house  at 

lThis  school-house,  built  in  1820,  stood  at  the  south-west  corner  of  State  and 
Church  streets,  and  was  so  superior  to  any  before  erected  in  Concord  that  some 
citizens  of  the  district,  considering  it  an  extravagant  building,  were  opposed  to 
paying  for  it. 

The  late  Judge  George  W.  Nesmith,  who  was  the  first  to  keep  a  school  in  it,  used 
to  say  that,  one  day  after  school,  Capt.  Joseph  Walker,  a  member  of  the  Building 
Committee,  procured  of  him  a  loan  of  the  school-house  keys,  as  he  supposed  at  the 
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the  south  end,  which  had  neither.1  It  was  built  near  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  The  ground  about  it  was  much  lower  than  at 
present,  so  that  the  rains  and  melted  snows  of  spring,  collected  in  a 
hollow,  afforded  convenient  facilities  for  practical  lessons  in  fresh  wa¬ 
ter  navigation,  and  for  satisfactory  demonstrations  of  the  important 
proposition,  so  interesting  to  mothers,  that  when  by  wading  a  child 
has  once  thoroughly  wet  his  feet,  they  will  become  no  more  wet  if  he 
continues  to  wade.  For  many  years,  the  school  committee  seem  to 
have  entertained  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  this  ground  that 
Aunt  Dorothy,  according  to  Mrs.  Charles  in  her  Draytons  and  Dav- 
enants,  held  in  relation  to  the  Lincolnshire  fens  which  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  talked  of  draining, — that  “  the  Creator  had  made  them  wet,  and 
they  ought  to  stay  wet.”  When,  however,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
increase  of  population  demanded  enlarged  accommodations,  this  house 
was  sold,  removed  to  South  street,  and  converted  into  tenements,  the 
occupants  of  which  private  ownership  has  been  better  able  to  limit  to 
its  capacity. 

The  successor  of  the  Bell  school-house,  erected  in  1846,  was  a  very 
plain  brick  structure  of  two  stories,  as  entirely  devoid  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion  as  of  sanitary  conveniences.  It  answered  for  a  few  years  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  schools  assigned  to  it;  but  ten  years  later  (1856),  when 
the  three  central  districts  of  the  town,  known  as  Nos.  9,  10,  and  11, 
were  consolidated  into  our  present  union  district  and  a  high  school 
was  placed  in  its  second  story,  experience  proved  the  inadequacy  of  its 
accommodations,  and  a  larger  structure  was  called  for. 

For  this  reason  it  was  taken  down,  and  a  third  house  erected  upon 
its  site  in  1863-’64.  With  the  plans  and  elevations  of  this  building 
you  are  most  of  you  familiar.  The  peculiar  style  of  its  architecture 
you  can  hardly  expect  to  find  in  the  books.  It  was  neither  Egyptian, 
Persian,  nor  Grecian.  It  was  not  Roman,  nor  Romanesque.  Neither 

time  for  the  completion  of  some  unfinished  work.  As  the  key  was  not  returned  that 
night  nor  the  next  morning,  he  went  for  it;  but,  instead  of  receiving  it,  was  courte¬ 
ously  told  by  the  borrower  that  the  committee  had  decided  to  keep  possession  of 
the  key  and  the  house  until  the  outstanding  bills  incurred  in  its  construction  were 
paid.  A  settlement  was  soon  after  effected,  and  the  key  returned.  Upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Walker  school-house,  in  1875,  this  house  was  sold,  and  some  years 
afterwards  was  taken  down. 

1  This  house,  containing  but  one  room,  situated  on  West  street,  was  superseded 
by  the  larger  wooden  house  erected,  in  1844,  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  Pena- 
•cook  school-house.  It  was  afterwards  converted  to  a  dwelling,  which  is  still  stand¬ 
ing  as  No.  8  on  that  street.  The  wooden  building,  just  mentioned,  was  removed  in 
1869,  and  yielded  its  site  to  its  successor. 
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was  it  Moorish,  nor  Gothic,  nor  Continental.  It  was  a  new  oner 
which,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  descriptively  denom¬ 
inated  the  inverted  naval  style,  from  the  fact  that  the  tout  ensemble  of 
this  house  suggested  an  old-time  seventy-four  gun  ship,  with  its  deck 
on  the  ground  and  its  keel  in  the  air  cleaving  the  sky.  It  had  an  en¬ 
trance  at  its  east  end  just  as  a  Maine  lumberman  has  in  its  bow,  and 
another  in  its  side  as  did  Noah’s  ark.  Like  the  widow’s  cow,  it  was 
not  handsome  ;  but  somehow  we  came  to  love  it,  as  she  did  her  cow. 
It  was  far  better  than  any  we  had  had  before.  It  had  its  excellences 
and  its  defects.  But  as  a  school-house,  ‘‘take  it  for  all  in  all,  we  ne’er 
shall  look  upon  its  like  again.” 

And  when,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  1888,  all  of  it  which 
was  ethereal  went  skyward  on  a  chariot  of  fire,  we  mourned  as  those 
who  could  be  comforted  only  by  a  better  house.  And  we  are  com¬ 
forted. 

The  burning  of  this  house  precipitated  upon  us  a  problem  of  no 
easy  solution.  Five  schools  were  summarily  deprived  of  their  accus¬ 
tomed  accommodations.  For  some  years  there  had  been  an  increas¬ 
ing  deficiency  of  room  at  the  north  end,  while  the  establishment  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  school  at  the  south  end  of  the  district  had 
created  a  surplus  in  that  section.  Yet,  by  the  sage  advice  of  sage  cit¬ 
izens  at  repeated  school-meetings ;  by  the  wise  counsels  of  the  school 
board  and  the  teachers  ;  by  the  aid  of  able  architects  and  the  broad 
sense  and  persistent  enterprise  of  a  patient  and  able  building  commit 
tee,  a  satisfactory  solution  has  been  reached, — 

1.  By  the  erection  of  the  new  Franklin  street  school-house  on  a  site 
obtained  by  the  removal  of  the  old  house  to  a  new  location. 

2.  By  the  repair  of  the  old  Franklin  street  house,  and  its  establish¬ 
ment  upon  a  new  site  near  Blossom  Hill  cemetery. 

3.  By  the  erection  of  the  Kimball  school-house  on  Spring  street. 

4.  By  the  construction  of  this  substantial  house,  which  we  have  now 
met  to  consecrate  to  the  high  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  erected. 
It  is  not  my  province  to  criticize  the  facades  or  interior  plans  of  this 
structure.  That  privilege  belongs  alike  to  every  citizen  of  the  district. 
Yet  I  cannot  forbear  the  remark,  that  its  pleasing  features  and  substan¬ 
tial  proportions  suffer  little  in  the  severe  test  of  a  close  comparison  with 
the  other  line  structures  recently  erected  on  the  same  square.  Neither 
can  I  forbear  the  further  remark,  that  its  grand  outlines  and  propor¬ 
tions  suggest  the  solidity  and  grace  of  the  education  which  its  class 
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rooms  are  expected  to  afford  to  the  pupils  who  are  to  gather  from 
time  to  time,  from  generation  to  generation  we  hope,  within  them. 
To  all  lovers  of  good  buildings  its  architecture  must  seem  substantial, 
simple,  satisfactory ;  its  appointments  well  abreast  with  their  time, 
and  adequate. 

Are  you  aware,  my  friends,  what  school-houses  this  district  has 
erected  within  the  last  thirty-two  years,  and  what  has  been  their  cost  ? 
Every  house  in  regular  occupation  by  our  schools,  except  the  small 
one  on  Union  street,  has  been  built  within  that  period.  The  date  of 
erection  and  cost  of  each  has  been  substantially  as  follows : 


1858.  The  Rumford  school -house  and  lot, . $6,600.00 

“  The  Merrimack  house  and  lot, . 7,140.00 

“  The  Eleven  Lots  house  and  lot,  since  sold, .  566.00 

“  Incidental  expenses  incurred  for  the  above, .  835.36 

1863.  The  High  School  house,  burned  in  1888,  together  with  the  Bow 

Brook  house  and  lot, .  35,600.00 

1865.  The  first  Franklin  Street  house  and  lot, .  3,300.00 

1869.  The  Penacook  house  and  lot, .  18,350.00 

“  The  Fair  Ground  school-house  and  lot, .  1,500.00 

1873.  The  Plains  school-house  and  lot, .  1,800.00 

1873-’75.  The  Walker  school-house  and  lot, .  36,000.00 

1878.  The  Chandler  school-house  and  lot, .  21,250.00 

1889-’90.  The  new  Franklin  Street  school-house .  13,227.74 

1889.  The  removal  and  repairs  of  old  Franklin  Street,  now  Tahanto, 

school-house  and  lot, . 3,215.57 

1889-’90.  The  Kimball  school-house  and  lot,  about .  57,500.00 

“  The  present  High  School  house,  about .  80,000.00 


Total  cost, . $286,884.67 


This  aggregate  does  not  include  other  important  expenditures,  for 
heating,  etc.,  made  from  time  to  time  after  the  erection  of  most  of 
these  houses,  and  belonging  properly  to  construction.  The  addition 
of  these  would  increase  this  amount  to  quite  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  a  sum  equal  to  about  three  and  one  half  per  cent,  on  the 
present  valuation1  of  the  assessable  property  of  this  district.  Pos¬ 
terity  can  never  say  that  the  school  policy  of  our  generation  has  been 
a  niggardly  one.  As  we  glance  over  our  inventories  and  estimate  our 
several  proportions  of  this  large  amount,  does  any  one  regret  his  par¬ 
ticular  contribution  to  it,  or  wish  it  back  in  his  pocket  again  ?  I  trow 
not.  In  this  day  of  multitudinous  investments,  what  one  can  be 
found  where  the  principal  will  be  safer  and  the  income  greater  than 
that  of  a  well  devised  and  well  equipped  educational  system  ?  I  once 
heard  a  man  say  to  his  son,  “  You  may  lose  your  property,  but  the  ed¬ 
ucation  which  you  acquire  can  never  be  taken  from  you.  Neither  the 
sheriff  nor  the  thief  can  ever  deprive  you  of  it.”  A  moment’s  reflec- 
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tion  will  assure  us  that  the  father  was  right,  for  universal  observation 
shows  that  one’s  education  and  his  death  are  two,  and  the  only  two, 
things  which  cannot  be  wrested  from  him. 

So  much  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  our  school-houses. 
They  are  sufficiently  numerous,  numbering  no  less  than  thirteen,  and 
are  conveniently  distributed  over  all  sections  of  our  district. 

By  the  completion  of  this  house  we  emerge  from  the  dismal  em¬ 
barrassment  into  which  we  were  plunged  two  years  and  a  half  ago. 
Its  consecration  to-day  is  the  culmination  of  a  long  and  costly  effort 
which  we  have  carried  to  full  completion. 

This  grand  structure,  to  endure  we  hope  for  centuries,  is  our  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  imposing  row  of  buildings  which  now  adorn  the  finest 
square  of  our  city,  and  severally  personify  one  of  three  great  foundation 
principles  of  our  national  government — universal  intelligence,  relig¬ 
ious  freedom,  and  popular  rule,  a  political  trinity  which  the  most 
earnest  Unitarian  can  accept,  and  a  political  unity  to  which  the  most 
rigid  Calvinist  can  assent.  Just  here  and  now,  several  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions  arise  for  our  consideration  : 

I.  For  whom  have  we  built  these  numerous  school-houses? 

Not  for  ourselves,  surely,  but  for  those,  dearer  to  us  than  life,  who 
are  to  come  after  us.  They  are  a  gift  of  the  past  and  present  to  the 
future.  They  stand  as  monuments  of  our  interest  in  posterity,  and  of 
an  enlightened  love  for  our  children  and  for  our  children’s  children. 
In  them,  the  same  noble  gift  which  we  received  from  our  ancestors 
we  transmit,  enlarged  and  enriched,  to  those  who  are  to  succeed  us. 

II.  For  what  purpose  have  we  reared  these  school-houses  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  thirty-three  schools  which  they  shelter  ? 

1.  That  the  boys  and  girls  of  Union  School-District  may  be  thor¬ 
oughly  instructed  in  good  manners  and  good  morals.  The  possession 
of  good  manners  is  an  important  condition  of  success  in  life.  Even  the 
politician  behaves  pretty  well  just  before  election.  Boorishness  repels. 
Courtesy  attracts.  Personal  influence  is  augmented  by  personal  amen¬ 
ity.  Many  persons  move  on  higher  planes  of  life  than  they  other¬ 
wise  would,  because  they  are  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  many  on  lower 
ones,  because  they  are  boors  or  vixens.  We  are  not  entirely  self- 
dependent.  One  cannot  raise  himself  by  lifting  at  his  own  ears.  He 
must  have  aid  outside  himself.  If  he  repels  all  about  him,  he  will  be 
left  to  stand  like  a  post  in  the  ground,  and,  like  that  post,  he  will  sim¬ 
ply  stand  for  a  while  in  society,  putting  forth  neither  top  nor  roots, 
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to  rot  off  ere  long  at  the  bottom  and  tumble  down.  Not  that  the  post 
is  altogether  useless,  but  the  living,  growing  tree  is  far  better. 

By  good  morals,  I  do  not  mean  polemical  divinity  nor  sectarian 
religion.  We  cannot  afford  to  narrow  the  instructions  of  our  schools  to 
such  limits.  I  mean,  rather,  the  great  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
which  every  sensible  parent  accepts  and  values.  If  in  the  foundation 
and  administration  of  states  and  municipalities  these  are  disregarded, 
those  governments  will  sooner  or  later  go  down  as  did  the  house  of 
the  man  in  the  Scriptures,  which  was  built  upon  the  sand.  Fraud  and 
sand  are  alike  insecure.  Had  Boss  Tweed  been  allowed  to  continue 
his  stealings  five  years  longer  than  he  was,  our  greatest  commercial 
city  would  have  been  made  bankrupt.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  what 
it  cost  New  York  city  to  cover  herself  with  that  man’s  infamy,  while 
he  was  developing  into  the  greatest  thief  of  modern  times  ? 

2.  We  have  established  these  schools  to  qualify  our  children  for 
self-support  and  for  the  earning  of  a  competency.  In  the  great  life 
struggle  which  awaits  every  one,  sharp  competition  is  inevitable.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  best  qualified  are  the  most  successful.  And  yet, 
such  are  the  immense  resources  of  our  American  domain,  and  so  rap¬ 
idly  are  they  being  developed,  that  any  one,  of  average  ability  and 
fairly  equipped  and  persevering,  is  sure  of  a  reasonable  success. 
Indeed,  no  country  has  ever  before  shown  so  rapid  an  increase  of  ma¬ 
terial  wealth  as  has  ours  during  the  three  last  decades.  Consider  for  a 
moment  this  simple  statement :  The  assessable  property  of  the  United 
States,  in  1860,  was  sixteen  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  The  War  of 
the  Rebellion  destroyed  one  half  of  this,  and  yet  in  1887  the  national 
inventory  had  risen  to  sixty  thousand  millions.  In  other  words,  it 
had  nearly  quadrupled  in  twenty-seven  years,  having  increased  at  the 
rate  of  almost  two  thousand  millions  ($1,925,925,925)  per  annum,  or 
over  five  millions  per  day.  Nowhere  on  the  wide  earth  has  the  average 
individual  such  an  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  pecuniary  inde¬ 
pendence.  Nor  is  an  ambition  for  this  a  mean  one.  The  bilious  and 
the  lazy  may  decry  it  if  they  will,  but  I  tell  you,  my  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  that  Robert  Burns  gave  good  counsel  to  his  young  friend,  An¬ 
drew  Aiken,  when  he  wrote  to  him, — 

To  catch  dame  Fortune’s  golden  smile, 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her; 

And  gather  gear  by  ev’ry  wile 
That ’s  justified  by  honor; 

Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 

Nor  for  a  train-attendant; 

But  for  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  being  independent. 
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But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  while  the  offer  of  a  fair  fortune 
and  independence  is,  like  salvation  from  sin,  universal,  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  conditions,  prominent  among  which  are  those  of  persistent 
industry  and  habitual  economy.  If  these  are  but  seldom  mentioned 
in  the  pulpit,  in  the  market-house,  or  in  the  meetings  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  they  should  be  taught  in  our  schools  as  requisites  of  financial 
independence.  Indeed,  we  ought  to  remember  that  the  school  is  use¬ 
ful  largely  in  proportion  as  it  prepares  its  pupils  to  meet,  the  various 
conditions  of  personal  success. 

3.  We  have  established  these  schools  to  prepare  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Union  School-District  for  intelligent  citizenship.  Should  any  one 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  I  must  leave  him  in  his  uncertainty, 
for  I  cannot  successfully  argue  a  self-evident  proposition.  If  this  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  grandest  ever  on  earth,  is  to  endure  as  a  popular  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  “  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,”  that  people  must  be  an  intelligent  people. 

By  an  intelligent  people,  I  do  not  mean  one  deeply  learned  in  the 
various  branches  of  science  and  philosophy,  but  one  well  informed  in 
the  common  elements  of  good  citizenship,  particularly  in  those  defin¬ 
ing  the  common  duties  of  man  to  his  fellow-man,  of  the  citizen  to  the 
state,  of  the  individual  to  the  Supreme  Creator  of  all  things.  This 
knowledge  is  not  difficult,  but  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  popular 
government  and  is  a  proper  branch  of  study  in  a  public  school.  The 
bare  ability  of  a  voter  to  spell  out  the  name  on  the  ballot  which  he 
casts  is  not  enough  to  answer  the  requirements  of  creditable  citizen¬ 
ship.  He  must  know  something  of  the  duties  of  the  office  which  he 
aids  in  filling,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  government  of  which  his  can¬ 
didate,  if  elected,  becomes  a  constituent  part.  One  of  the  darkest 
clouds,  and  heaviest  with  bad  omens,  just  now  hanging  over  our  be¬ 
loved  republic,  is  popular  ignorance — a  cloud  so  dark  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  that  its  darkness,  like  that  of  Egypt,  may  be  felt ;  and  which,  if 
not  dispelled,  is  liaYe  to  become  a  plague  as  bitter  as  the  whole  ten 
which  Jehovah  sent  upon  that  devoted  land — a  plague  productive  of 
national  disintegration  and  final  barbarism. 

We  Concord  people  are  a  middling  interest  people.  We  sometimes 
go  in  at  the  side  doors  of  our  houses.  Few  of  us  can  write  a  “  De  ” 
before  our  surnames.  Few  of  us  can  paint  coats  of  arms  upon  the 
panels  of  the  carriages  in  which  we  ride.  Many  of  us  are  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  and  eighth  generations  in  descent  from  honest  English  yeomen, 
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who  came  to  Massachusetts  Bay  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
from  whom  we  have  inherited  what  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  prayed 
for — u  neither  poverty  nor  riches,”  a  modest  patrimony  which  neither 
destroys  the  promptings  of  ambition  nor  the  stimuli  of  action.  As 
were  our  fathers  so  are  we,  of  the  working  class.  We  glory  in  hon¬ 
est  industry.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  Flora  McFlimseys  of  our  girls, 
or  dudes  of  our  hoys.  We  wish,  rather,  to  fit  them  for  respectable  avo¬ 
cations,  and  then  leave  them  to  win  for  themselves  personal  success 
and  respected  names.  The  reputation  of  an  honored  ancestry  is  of 
little  help  to  such  as  do  not  deserve  it.  It  is  of  slight  benefit  to  those 
who,  like  Esau,  fail  to  appreciate  the  high  qualities  from  which  it 
sprang.  The  mere  trappings  of  outward  splendor  are  always,  rated 
at  their  true  value,  and  inward  excellence,  which  is  divine,  is  exalted 
in  universal  estimation  to  its  true  importance. 

Some  years  ago,  while  riding  in  a  second-class  railway  carriage  in 
England,  a  plainly  dressed  man  of  the  middle  class  said  to  me,  at  the 
same  time  pointing  to  some  buildings  which  we  were  just  then  passing, 
“  I  went  to  school  over  there,  when  a  boy.  But,”  continued  he,  medi¬ 
tatively,  partly  to  himself  and  partly  to  me,  “  the  claim  now  made 
that  education  should  be  afforded  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  realm 
is  a  strange  one.”  Why  strange  ?  I  was  about  to  retort,  as  full  as 
a  floating  balloon  is  of  gas  of  the  old  Yankee  doctrine  in  which  I  had 
been  reared,  that  the  luckiest  boy  was  the  one  into  whose  head  the 
greatest  amount  of  undigested  knowledge  had  been  injected  ;  when, 
strangely,  prudence  got  the  better  of  indignation  and  saved  the  explo¬ 
sion.  “  I  do  n’t  object,”  quietly  continued  my  companion, — “  I  do  n’t 
object  to  universal  education,  if  each  child  can  be  educated  for  what 
he  is  to  do.”  He  took  me  for  an  Englishman :  I  did  not  undeceive 
him.  I  took  his  opinion  and  withheld  my  own,  so  that  there  was  no 
infraction  of  the  queen’s  peace.  The  train  soon  after  pulled  into  the 
London  station,  and  we  parted  friends. 

I  have  never  seen  that  man  since,  but  I  have  often  revolved  in  my 
own  mind  his  idea,  based  evidently  upon  pretty  intelligent  observation 
and  more  or  less  of  experience,  that  a  boy’s  education  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  his  future  wants ;  that  just  as  “  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,”  so  the  school  should  be  made  for 
the  scholars,  and  not  the  scholars  for  the  school.  Somehow  I  have 
come  by  degrees  to  believe  in  that  man’s  doctrine.  And  although  I 
was  made  aware,  some  time  ago,  by  the  principal  of  one  of  our  prom- 
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inent  New  Hampshire  academies,  that  this  opinion  had  not  gained  uni¬ 
versal  acceptance,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  much  medievalism 
now  in  Concord,  certainly  not  enough  to  throttle  so  plain  a  truth. 
But,  if  there  is,  it  is  a  truth  all  the  same. 

It  is  natural  on  this  occasion  that  our  eyes  and  thoughts  should  lin¬ 
ger  upon  this  magnificent  house.  Do  its  thoroughly  built  walls  and 
interior  plans,  so  skilfully  adjusted  to  definite  ends,  symbolize  work 
equally  thorough,  and  courses  of  study  equally  adapted  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  wants  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  frequent  its  rooms,  most 
of  whom  expect  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  their  daily  work  ? 

Paragraphs  in  some  of  the  last  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education 
are  well  worthy  of  our  attention  at  this  time,  showing,  as  they  do, 
that  its  members  are  seriously  and  patiently  revolving  this  very  ques¬ 
tion. 

In  that  of  1888,  the  board  say, — 

Our  boys  drop  out  of  the  high  school  as  chances  of  employment 
offer,  until  at  the  end  of  the  course  few,  if  any,  remain  except  those 
intending  to  enter  professional  life.  This  is  injurious  to  both  school 
and  pupil.  The  scholar  commences  studies  which  he  never  masters 
and  from  which  he  derives  little  benefit,  and  the  classes  are  very  un¬ 
equal  in  numbers,  the  lower  ones  being  unwieldy,  and  the  upper  ones 
too  small  for  the  most  profitable  employment  of  the  teacher’s  time. 
We  cannot  give  up  our  high  school,  nor  essentially  change  its  character ; 
but  what  we  should  do  is,  to  relieve  it  from  those  transient  scholars 
who  for  a  year  or  two  encumber  the  school  to  its  great  detriment, 
with  little  profit  to  themselves,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  between  their  leaving  the  grammar  schools  and  entering 
employment,  to  acquire  knowledge  that  will  be  of  practical  use  to 
them  in  their  future  pursuits. 

Again,  in  1889,  Mr.  Superintendent  Rundlett,  recurring  to  the 
same  subject,  remarks, — 

There  seems  to  be  some  call  for  a  more  complete  business  course 
than  there  now  is.  Many  children,  graduating  from  the  grammar 
schools  at  fifteen,  do  not  feel  like  giving  four  years  to  classical 
work,  but  would  like  to  spend  two  years  in  a  thorough  business  drill. 
Whether  such  a  course  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  high  school  curric¬ 
ulum  is  a  matter  of  question,  but  whenever  it  may  be  instituted  the 
first  requisite  would  be  an  instructor  who  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  modern  business  affairs. 

He  also  says,  in  his  report  for  1889-’90,  that 
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It  is  frequently  commented  upon  that  astronomy  and  geology  are 
not  included  in  the  course.  I  think  there  is  some  justice  in  this  criti¬ 
cism.  Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to  curtail  the  course  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  expend  at  least  a  little  time  in  explaining  the  structure  of 
the  earth,  and  the  position  of  the  planets  and  their  relations.  As  the 
very  large  majority  of  high  school  pupils  end  their  student  life  with  a 
completion  of  this  course,  if  anything  should  be  carefully  taught  it  is 
those  studies  which  come  nearest  to  being  of  practical  value. 

Thus  supported  by  our  Board  of  Education  and  by  our  Superintend, 
ent  of  Schools,  I  venture  to  again  call  your  attention  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  my  plainly  dressed  and  plainly  spoken  English  companion 
before  alluded  to,  that,  so  far  as  possible,  every  pupil  should  be  edu¬ 
cated  for  what  he  is  to  do. 

A  glance  at  a  few  of  the  statistics  and  at  the  present  academic 
course  of  study  in  our  high  school  indicates  that  the  views  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  of  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction  are  sound,  and 
that  their  recent  expression  was  timely. 

The  burning  of  our  late  high  school  house  destroyed  most  of  the 
records  of  that  school.  A  few  only  were  saved.  These,  together 
with  such  as  have  since  been  made,  are  all  to  which  reference  may 
any  longer  be  had.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  statistics  of  great  value 
have  been  lost  forever.  But,  from  the  catalogue  of  the  officers  and 
graduates  of  this  school,  published  in  1886,  and  from  subsequent  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Board  of  Education,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number 
of  graduates  from  1860  to  1889,  a  period  of  thirty  years,  has  been 
just  six  hundred — an  average  of  twenty  per  year. 

The  whole  number  of  admissions  for  that  period  I  am  unable  to 
give,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  but 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  entered  the  high  school 

during  the  last  five  years  (1885-’89)  has  been  .  .  355 

The  number  of  those  who  have  completed  its  course  of 

study  and  graduated  has  been  .....  144 

an  average  of  28  f  per  year. 

The  number  who  have  left  the  school  before  completing 

its  course  of  study  has  been  .....  211 

an  average  of  42^  per  year. 

In  other  words,  during  the  last  five  years  our  high  school  has  grad¬ 
uated  only  two  fifths  as  many  as  have  entered  it,  while  three  fifths  of 
the  number  have  left  from  time  to  time  without  completing  the  pre- 
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scribed  course.  The  principal  of  this  school,  Mr.  Kent,  has  kindly 
informed  me  that  the  number  of  those  who  have  entered  during  this 
period,  and  have  taken  Latin  as  one  of  their  studies,  has  been  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy -two,  or  76§  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

He  also  tells  me  that  the  whole  number  who  have  entered  college 
from  this  school  during  the  last  seven  years  has  been  twenty-seven, 
an  average  of  3f  per  year ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  about  one 
seventh  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  have  gone  to  college  and  six 
sevenths  have  entered  upon  other  employments.  These'  few  figures 
suggest, — 

1.  That  the  great  mass  of  the  pupils  of  this  high  school  do  not 
leave  it  to  go  to  college,  but  to  go  to  work. 

2.  That  its  academical  department  has  not  yet  been  fully  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  its  pupils. 

3.  That  a  shorter  course  for  many  of  them  is  urgently  needed. 

Let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  tiine  and  number  of  lessons 

heretofore  given  to  some  of  the  studies  of  the  academical  department 
of  this  school : 

No.  of  No.  of 
terms,  lessons. 

To  French,  optional  with  Latin, . .  9  504 

Latin,  optional  with  Commercial  Arithmetic' two  terms,  with 


Book-Keeping  one  term,  and  French  nine  terms,  ...  12  684 

English  Literature,  required, .  10  492 

Physics,  optional,  with  Geometry, .  2  120 

Chemistry,  required, . 1  60 

Botany,  required, .  1  48 

Mental  Philosophy,  required, . 1  48 

Political  Economy,  required, .  1  48 

Civil  Goverment,  required, . 1  48 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra, .  1  60 

Algebra, . .  .  2  120 

Elements  of  Correct  English, .  1  60 

Book-Keeping, . 1  60 

Physical  Geography, .  2  90 


No  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  the  History  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  the  History  of  Modern  Europe,  Geology,  Astronomy,  Rhetoric, 
English  Composition,  Punctuation,  Letter-Writing,  Mensuration  of 
Complicated  Surfaces,  Drawing,  and  other  branches  of  great  practical 
value  in  every-day  life. 

I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  say  that  there  is  a  grim  humor  in 
this  array  of  studies.  English  literature  and  foreign  languages  seem 
to  be  quite  conspicuously  present,  while  modern  science  is  as  conspic¬ 
uously  absent,  or  but  sparingly  admitted.  It  smacks  of  the  mouldy 
medievalism  which  still  haunts  the  class-rooms  of  some  of  our  earlier 
colleges.  It  does  not  respond  to  the  pulse  beat  of  this  living  and  pro¬ 
gressive  age.  The  study  of  the  humanities  is  not  the  one  best  adapted 
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to  promote  success  in  life  on  lines  upon  which  most  of  the  pupils  of 
this  school  are  to  move.1 

But  this  is  not  the  occasion,  nor  is  the  province  mine,  to  discuss  the 
adaptation  of  such  a  course  of  study  to  the  wants  of  the  great  mass  of 
boys  and  girls  who  have  been  pursuing  it.  The  Board  of  Education,  as 
I  have  been  informed,  have  already  substantially  prepared  a  modified 
and  shorter  one  for  such  pupils  as  can  remain  in  the  high  school  but 
two  years.  This  action  we  may  safely  applaud  as  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  That  those  who  pursue  it  should  become  members  of  the 
high  school  admits  of  some  doubt,  to  say  the  least.  To  some  it  seems 
wiser  to  organize  a  separate  school,  or  grade  of  schools,  open  to  all 
graduates  of  the  grammar  schools  who  prefer  its  course  to  that  of  the 
high  school.  The  general  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  indicates 
that  classical  and  scientific  schools  do  best  apart.  The  idea  which  I 
wish  to  emphasize  most  on  this  occasion  is,  that  the  pupils  in  our 
schools,  whose  parents  are  taxed  for  their  support,  have  a  right,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  instruction  on  the  lines  of  their  anticipated  occupations. 
Such  instruction  is  just  as  necessary  for  them  as  it  is  for  the  students 
in  our  schools  of  technology  who  are  to  be  civil  engineers,  architects, 
chemists,  miners,  etc.  It  is  just  as  important  to  them  as  professional 
teaching  is  to  lawyers,  doctors,  and  ministers.'2 

In  the  time  of  the  Puritan  theocracy,  our  forefathers  established 
Harvard  college  that  they  might  keep  good  the  supply  of  colonial 
clergymen,  and  adopted  as  its  legend,  “  Christo  et  Ecclesiae .”  We 
have  established  the  various  schools  of  this  district  that  our  children 
may  be  instructed  in  good  manners  and  good  morals  ;  that  they  may 
be  prepared  to  earn  honest  livings  and  to  become  intelligent  citizens. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  near  when  upon  the  national  flag, 
floating  over  every  school-house  in  this  district,  shall  be  inscribed  the 
broader  legend  than  that  of  Harvard, — 

Deo  et  Reipublic^e. 

1,1  Our  systems  of  instruction  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  period  of  the 
humanists,  and  are  strong  on  the  intellectual  side  but  weak  on  the  practical. 
Sciences  are  treated  as  abstractions,  which  can  only  be  taught,  to  any  useful  pur¬ 
pose,  in  the  laboratory  and  field.  Our  children  lumber  the  memory  with  what  can 
only  be  known  through  the  understanding,  and  so  fail  in  an  encounter  with  the 
students  of  the  workshops.” — Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson. 

2 “In  the  experience  of  modern  competition  the  ‘rule  of  thumb’  has  seen  its 
day.  Success  is  impossible  in  any  vocation  without  the  severest  and  most  method¬ 
ical  training.  The  technical  school  has  made  impossible  the  engineer  or  the 
mechanic  of  the  olden  time.’’ — C.  M.  Depew,  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  September,  1890. 
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